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THE EXODUS OF ISRAEL. 


Mopern scholarship is learning more and more the lesson of 
respect for the narrative of the Pentateuch. The contrast between 
the flippancy of Von Bohlen and his contemporaries and the con- 
siderate deference of Lepsius, Brugsch, Birch, and Poole is instruc- 
tive. The latter writers, as Mr. Poole himself remarks, “ treat its 
text as an authority to be cited side by side with the Egyptian 
monuments.” One result, already reached, has been to assert the 
substantial contemporaneousness of the narrative of the Exodus with 
the transaction. The same distinguished Egyptologist, R. S. Poole, 
has recently declared to the world that “the German and Dutch 
critics ” who “have labored with extraordinary acuteness and skill 
upon the Mosaic documents alone,” and the result of whose labors 
“has been to reduce the date of the documents, except a few frag- 
ments, by many centuries,” must now retract their position and re- 
cede from their dates, in the presence of the monuments, “ The 
Egyptian documents,” he proceeds, “emphatically call for a recon- 
sideration of the whole question of the date of the Pentateuch. It 
is now certain that the narrative of the history of Joseph and the 
sojourn and Exodus of the Israelites—that is to say, the portion from 
Genesis xxxix to Exodus xv—so far as it relates to Egypt, is sub- 
stantially not much later than B. c. 1800;* in other words, was 
written while the memory of the events was fresh. The minute 
accuracy of the text is inconsistent with any later date. It is not 
merely that it shows knowledge of Egypt, but knowledge of Egypt 
under the Ramessides and yet earlier.” He proceeds to set forth 
these striking coincidences in detail, and adds, “They have not | 
failed to strike those foreign Egyptologists who have no theologi- 
cal bias,” and “it is impossible that they [the Egyptologists] can, 


* Not far from the date assigned by him and many Egyptologists for the Exodus. 
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for instance, hold Kuenen’s theory of the date of the Pentateuch, so 
far as the part relating to Egypt is concerned.” He also remarks, 
for reasons indicated by him, that “no one can doubt that the first 
four books of Moses are substantially of the same age” (“ Contem- 
porary Review,” March, 1879, pp. 757—759). It is refreshing to see 
the archeologists at length firmly taking their stand against the 
mere literary critics—the men of facts against the men of extrava- 
gant speculation. It is a result which some have foreseen. 

This extending conviction, not only of the trustworthiness of the 
narrative, but of its proximity to the events, gives new interest to 
the examination. The last half-century of research in Egypt and 
Arabia has done much for the collateral elucidation qf the narra- 
tive. 

Aside from any miraculous aspects of the case, the Exodus 
must be recognized as one of the most extraordinary achievements 
in history ; and the man who could guide it to a prosperous issue 
must have been second to no man in the catalogue of great names. 
It is, indeed, difficult to name a successful enterprise which can bear 
a moment’s comparison in magnitude and difficulty with the taking 
up of a whole people, men, women, and children, and all their port- 
able effects, removing the great heterogeneous company in the face 
of a mighty, warlike nation, carrying them through a vast desert 
- seantily supplied with water and destitute of the accumulated prod- 
ucts of the soil, occupied only by hostile tribes, and then planting 
them so effectually in their new home as to make of them a nation 
of wealth and power, and of unity unparalleled. The immigration 
of four hundred thousand Tartars in a single night from the con- 
fines of Russia into their own native deserts, sometimes cited in 
illustration, bears but the remotest resemblance to it. The tourist 
who travels over the region, attended by a dozen Arabs and as many 
camels, to carry and care for him on the way, will ordinarily be not 
the least ready to believe that no natural force or genius was ade- 
quate, except as reénforced by some such agencies as are recorded 
in the Hebrew history. The narrative, however, records the most 
complete preparation that the case admitted: a leader who had 
himself twice passed over the region, and was now intrusted with 
absolute authority ; long expectation, and seasonable notice at last ; 
a definite time and place of rendezvous; an organized arrange- 
-ment—for they went up “harnessed,” or rather, in orderly array ; 
a method of march and encampment as thorough as that of the best 
modern army, with many sanitary provisions ; proposals to a resi- 
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dent of the wilderness to be “instead of eyes” (Num. x, 31), and 
negotiations, however unsuccessful, with the tribes on the way. 

The substantial fact of the expedition is no more to be ques- 
tioned than the Norman Conquest.* Never was an event so vitally 
incorporated with a nation’s history, observances, and literature, in 
every form, as was the Egyptian residence and rescue with those of 
Israel. It is, however, a matter of some curiosity to see how far it 
was known to other nations. We trace the knowledge through 
Roman, Greek, and Egyptian sources. All these several state- 
ments, while mixed with various and obvious absurdities, agree in 
certain fundamental facts, and all repeat certain ignominious reports 
concerning the Hebrews, whereby the baffled and defeated nation 
endeavored to cover its own shame and disaster. These confused 
accounts have at length been made intelligible by modern discov- 
eries. 

The truth-loving Tacitus shows (History, v, 1-8) how care- 
fully he had inquired, and how considerable was the number of 
sources accessible to him, all tinged with the hostile spirit. After 
enumerating five differing accounts of the Jews, three of them as- 
serting their migration from Egypt or Ethiopia, he gives the state- 
ment of “most authors,” namely, that the Israelites were expelled 
from Egypt on occasion of a contagion in the land, as a race hate- 
ful to the gods ; that, in the desert and at a time of despair, Moses 
assumed the command, persuading them to obey a “celestial lead- 
er”; that they were brought to the verge of destruction for want 
of water, but relieved by an abundant supply to which they were 
guided by a herd of wild asses ; and that on the seventh day they 
entered Judea, drove out the inhabitants, and took possession. He 
adds that the Jews worship in their innermost shrine the image of 
the animal that saved them from perishing by thirst,f and that they 
abstained from the flesh of the swine, as the hated cause of their 
own foul disease (scabies). He gives other circumstances, contain- 
ing a curious mixture of fact and error, characterizing their institu- 
tions, traits, and history, on the whole, remarkably well from the 
hostile standpoint. He could not understand their worship, and 
was in part misinformed about it. We get briefly from Diodorus 


* Both Ewald and Bunsen insist also that the numbers given in the narrative are 
unquestionably historical. | 

+ The reader is reminded of the figure, found in a room on the Palatine, repre- 
senting a man with an ass’s head upon the cross, and the inscription, “ Anaxamenos 
worships God.” 
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Siculus, a century earlier, the Greek account (xxxiv, 1): That the 
friends of Antiochus Epiphanes advised him while besieging Jeru- 
salem to storm and destroy it, informing him that the ancestors of 
the Jews were banished from the whole land of Egypt as impious 
and hateful to the gods. | 

The Egyptian traditions are still more remarkable, both because 
of what they admit and what they would conceal. They have been 
further confused by passing down to us through a Jewish channel, 
and, by the mistake (not unnatural) whereby the Hyksos, or Shepherd 
race of usurpers, an Asiatic horde, were more or less blended in the 
story with the Hebrews. No certain allusion to the Jews is found 
on the monuments. The threefold mention of the “ Aperu” or 
“ Aperiu” was thought a few years since by Chabas and most 
Egyptologists to designate the Hebrews. But Brugsch firmly dis- 
putes it ; and Birch, who seems once to have accepted it (Bunsen’s 
“Egypt,” vol. v), now doubts it without absolutely denying. No 
use, therefore, can be made of it unless further light is gained. But 
it is noteworthy that these Aperu were employed in carrying stones 
for the fortress of Rameses II. There certainly was no reason to 
expect that a race of slaves would figure, except accidentally, on 
monuments that were but commemorations of the glory of Egyptian 
monarchs ; and still less probability that a great empire, which was 
terribly defeated and humbled by that enslaved race in throwing 
off the yoke, would anywhere place deliberately on record any 
allusion to its own disgrace. But the facts were not lost from the 
memory of Egypt, and have come down to us, preserved in part by 
Josephus in his quotations from Manetho, Cheremon, Apion, and 
Lysimachus. Of these, Manetho was an Egyptian priest of the 
third century before Christ ; Cheremon, also an Egyptian priest of 
Alexandria, somewhat later ; Apion still later, although in the first 
century before Christ, a Libyan by birth and an Alexandrian by 
citizenship, and a careless and reckless writer ; while Lysimachus is 
otherwise unknown. These writers all repeat the charge of the lep- 
rous or diseased condition of the Jews, name Moses as their leader, 
and give numbers ranging from 110,000 to 280,000, apparently war- 
riors. Three of them assert that the Israelites were expelled by or- 
der of the gods and to avert their displeasure. Lysimachus speaks 
of their being commanded by Moses to overthrow the temples and 
images of the gods, and of a destitution of the fruits of the land 
caused by their presence. He mentions the drowning in the sea, 
but fastens it on the wrong party, the “lepers” ; also the exposure 
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to destruction in the desert ; their “kindling fires and lamps” by 
night ; keeping a fast, and committing themselves to Moses, by 
whom they were led “through the desert” to Judea. Manetho and 
Cheremon make a still more remarkable admission of the calami- 
tous state to which Egypt and its monarch were reduced. Chere- 
mon relates that the diseased people, numbering 280,000, headed by 
Moses and Joseph, a sacred scribe, proceeded against the monarch of 
Egypt (“ Amenophis”) ; that the King could not sustain the attack, 
but fled to Ethiopia, leaving his wife concealed in a cavern ; that 
he remained there until his son Rameses (so Bekker’s text), born 
in the cavern, grew to manhood, chased the Jews to Syria, and then 
brought back his father from Ethiopia. Manetho tells the same 
story still more in detail. Clearing it of its confusion with the 
Shepherds, we are told that the King (Amenophis), having been 
warned by the gods to clear the country of lepers, sent eighty thou- 
sand lepers and diseased persons to the quarries ; that the prophet 
who gave the warning, fearing the anger of the gods should vio- 
lence appear to have been done them, and foreseeing that they and 
their allies would conquer and hold Egypt thirteen years, committed 
suicide, leaving a letter to the King, containing the warning ; that 
the King, alarmed, granted them permission to go to the city Ava- 
ris ; that they allied themselves to the people of Jerusalem and 
made a revolt, headed by Osarsiph, who changed his name to Moses, 
and made laws for the overthrow of the gods and destruction of the 
sacred animals; that the King, greatly alarmed by the warning of 
the dead prophet, committed his son, five years old, to the care of 
a friend, charged the priests to hide the sacred animals, and, with 
300,000 of his best warriors, advanced to meet the common enemy, 
but, fearing he should be fighting against the gods, retreated with- 
out a battle, and marched his whole army into Ethiopia, to remain 
for the fated thirteen years ; that the rebels, left in possession of 
Egypt, committed all manner of outrages, setting the villages on 
fire, and particularly venting their fury on the gods, sacred animals, 
and priests, the latter being themselves compelled to destroy the 
sacred animals, and being then ejected from the country naked. 
Afterward the King returned from Ethiopia with a great army, and, 
being joined by his son with another army, conquered the rebels 
and pursued them to the borders of Syria. 

These narratives possess no little interest. The disparagement, 
amounting to caricature, with which they are charged, betrays the 
hostile source, and stands guarantee for all the admissions. And 
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they contain to a surprising extent the substance of the Scripture 
narrative, with only so much of Egyptian coloring and disguise 
as might be expected: the conflict of the two races, the central 
feature of which was a religious struggle ; the prophetic announce- 
ment of coming calamity ; the working upon the monarch’s fears ; 
the divine command to send the Hebrews out of the country ; the 
non-compliance, oppression, and subsequent partial yielding on the | 
part of the monarch ; the complete discomfiture of the flower of the 
Egyptian troops; the demoralization and devastation of the land 
and destruction of its products; the transaction at the sea; the 
final departure of the Hebrews under Moses their leader and law- 
giver ; their distress in the desert, and final safe arrival and pros- 
perity in Palestine. All these circumstances form the complete out- 
line of what the Hebrew Scriptures narrate in full and consistent 
- detail. | 
We not only find this transaction imbedded in the traditions of 
Egypt, but we can now approximately connect it with its monu- 
mental history, as well as with the geography of Egypt and a part 
of Arabia. Scholars have reached a general consent, although, of 
course, not without individual dissent. There will always be the 
advocates of pet theories, and general objectors. One writer mys- 
teriously talks of finding a “truer Sinai, which will leave Jebel 
Musa quite aside,” and Dr. Beke, perhaps, sets out to find it. Or 
some dashing speculator makes asensation by finding a line of march 
in direct conflict with the narrative which furnishes the facts, and 
which he professes to explain. 

Modern scholarship is generally agreed in assigning the period 
of the descent into Egypt to the time of the Shepherd kings, a set 
of foreign invaders. (The “Speaker’s Commentary ” is one of the 
few respectable authorities that place it earlier.) This supposi- 
tion explains many circumstances, e. g., the admission of Joseph, a 
foreigner, to power, the subsequent withdrawal of favor from the 
nation (when the Shepherd kings were expelled), and the fears ex- — 
pressed that the Hebrews might join the enemies of Egypt. 

There is a growing agreement on the part of expositors of the 
Old Testament to adhere to the reiterated statement of the Hebrew 
text, making the sojourn in Egypt four hundred or (exactly) four 
hundred and thirty years, and to reject the Septuagint emendation, 
“in Egypt and the land of Canaan” (Ex. xii, 40). This accords with 
the ten (or eleven) generations which are given (1 Chron. vii, 22-27) 
as the number from Ephraim to Joshua. It corresponds much more 
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easily to the alleged increase in Egypt. The difficulties (for there 
are difficulties) admit of explanation. ‘This interval is also thought 
to be confirmed by an inscription found at San by Mariette Bey, 
making the interval from Rameses IJ, back to a certain Shepherd 
King, Set, four hundred years. 

The monarch of the Exodus can be determined only by circum- 
stantial evidence. The earliest synchronism definitely indicated in 
the Scriptures is that of Shishak (Sheshonk) with the fifth year of 
Rehoboam (2 Chron. xii, 2). Canon Cook, of the “Speaker’s Com- 
mentary,” stands now almost alone in fixing on Thotmes II, of the 
eighteenth dynasty, for the monarch of the Exodus, encountering 
difficulties wellnigh insuperable. Mr. Sharpe (“ History of Egypt”) 
and Mr. William Palmer (“Egyptian Chronicles”) designate Amu- 
noph II (or Amenhoteph) of the same dynasty. A late writer in 
the “Edinburgh Review” (July, 1879) argues ably for Amunoph 
III, two reigns later. This argument is mainly chronological, thus : 
It is stated (1 Kings vi, 1) that the building of the temple began 
“in the four hundred and eightieth year after the children of Israel 
came out of Egypt.” Referring this starting-point, not to the. 
actual Exodus, but (arbitrarily) to the final “rest” or settlement in 
Canaan (Joshua xxi, 14) which was fifty-five years after the Exo- 
dus, and adding forty-one years to come down from the foundation 
of the temple to the fifth of Rehoboam, we get an interval of five 
hundred and seventy-five years between the two points. But the 
Egyptian regnal years (as reckoned by Brugsch) would give five 
hundred and seventy-five years for the interval between the four- 
teenth of Shishak and the fifth of Amunoph. The strong point of 
this view is its seeming near coincidence in time, requiring an arbi- 
trary extension of only half a century. One weak point of the 
theory is the doubt whether the number four hundred and eighty 
is genuine. Positive and grave objections are found in the facts 
that no “ Rameses ” from whom to name the stronghold (Ex. i, 11) 
had yet occupied the throne, and that Amunoph himself not only 
reigned some thirty years after this supposed time of the Exodus, 
but in entire prosperity, a great builder of palaces and temples, 
and a worker of the Sinaitic mines in his thirty-fifth and thirty- 
sixth years. These considerations break the force of the uncer- 
tain synchronism. Some of the alleged corroborative circumstances 
carry little or no weight. Thus the brick-making scene of tomb 
No. 35 is not now understood to refer definitely to the Hebrews, 
while the Edinburgh Reviewer’s attempt to make “ Pharaoh’s 
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daughter” the famous Hatasont or Hasheps is futile by his own 
showing even ; for, if, as he remarks, her brother Thotmes IT (with 
whom she reigned) died the year before the birth of Moses, she 
would then have been “the Queen ” (as she appears on her obelisks) ; 
or, if Thotmes were alive, she was the King’s sister, not “ daughter.” 

The period now commonly assigned to the Exodus is the reign 
of Menephta, son of Rameses II. The father, Rameses (the great 
“ Sesostris ”), would thus have been on the throne at Moses’s birth, 
and in his long reign of sixty-six years would have been the great 
oppressor. His policy and scepter passing into the hands of his 
feebler son, brought on the crisis and the deliverance. This is the 
view of Rougé, Mariette, Lenormant, Maspero, Ebers, Brugsch, Bun- 
sen, Birch, and Poole. The name of the stronghold, ‘ Ramses,” 
points at once to a monarch of that name ; and there is nothing to 
connect the only previous monarch of that name, Rameses I (the 
grandfather of Rameses II), obscure and short-lived, with the enter- 
prise. But the long reign of Rameses II,’ his boastful spirit, his 
foreign wars, his vast public works, including numerous. temples, 
the canal, and a line of fortresses on his eastern frontier (a circum- 
stance which coincides with the fears expressed in Exodus i, 10), 
and the air of oppression which the monuments ascribe to his reign, 
all furnish a strong basis for the theory. No name is so boastfully 
and ubiquitously spread over the buildings of Egypt as that of 
Rameses II. Of his son Menephta’s reign, the notices are exceed- 
ingly slight. No monumental record of his bears date later than 
his second year, although a tablet describing a victory over the 
Libyans is referred to his eighth year, soon after which the Exodus 
is supposed to have taken place. The lists ascribe to him a reign 
of twenty years, and he has a tomb at Thebes, but it is unfinished, 
and there is no trace of him on the monuments for the last thirteen 
years of his reign.* Now, Josephus, in his narrative (from Manetho) 
of the conflict with “the lepers,” cites the monarch’s name (though 
endeavoring to discredit it) as Amenophis, his father’s name Rhamp- 
ses, and his son’s name Sethos. This corresponds with the order, 
Rameses II, Menephta, Seti II, given in Egyptian lists. The San 
inscription, which gives the interval between Set and Rameses II, 
furnishes a general correspondence of time. And Lepsius has made 


* The narrative in Exodus nowhere states that Pharaoh himself was drowned in 
the Red Sea, but speaks of his host, chariots, and captains. And, though Psalm 
exxxvi, 15, has been understood as making the statement, it can be understood other- 
wise. : 

VOL. CXXXI,—NO. 284. | 3 
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an important suggestion, that the canal from the Nile to the Croco- 
dile Lake, which did not exist prior to Rameses II, appears to be, 
with its water-supply, an essential condition of the Hebrews’ march 
out of Egypt. Coincident with all these circumstances is the fact 
that the Egyptian mines in the Sinaitic Peninsula appear to have 
been abandoned between Amunoph III (or Rameses II, according 
to Ebers) and Setnecht, the fourth in succession from Menephta. 

It is to be remarked, however, that the dates, as hitherto ad- 
justed, do not correspond. Lepsius would assign the Exodus in 
Menephta’s time to the year B. c. 1314, Bunsen to 1320. But the 
common reckoning, founded on 1 Kings vi, 1, would place it in 
1491 B. c., one hundred and seventy-seven years earlier than the 
time assigned by Lepsius. The chronology may be left for further 
investigation. It presents intrinsic difficulties. Neither the sum 
total, as reckoned from the book of Judges, nor the number given 
by Josephus, corresponds to the four hundred and eighty years. 
They both exceed it. The number has been and is questioned for 
various reasons. Bunsen (“ Bibelwerk, Einleitung,” pp. cexxiv, 
et seg.) claims that the numbers of the book of Judges are partly 
contemporaneous, and professes himself able by this and other con- 
siderations to show that the time from the Exodus to the temple 
was but three hundred and sixteen and not four hundred and eighty 
years (“‘Egypt’s Place,” v, p. 74). Chabas, on the other hand (but 
not Ebers), would admit the possibility of an error of two hun- 
dred years in the dates of the nineteenth Egyptian dynasty. We 
can not here discuss the question of the chronology, but only indi- 
cate it as one that calls for further light. 
In the time of Menephta Egypt was a mighty empire of ancient 
civilization. Most of her huge edifices, including nearly all the vast 
structures of Thebes, were in existence. The complication of her 
social life, even to the elaborate cuisine, may be read in the tombs 
of the kings and men of wealth. The skill of her jewelers in the 
eighteenth dynasty may be admired in the museum at Boulak. 
The processes of her goldsmiths in the twelfth dynasty are seen 
delineated at Beni-Hassan. The temper of her cutting tools may 
be witnessed in the multitudinous and deep inscriptions on her 
granite obelisks. The greatness of her revenues is exhibited in the 
records of Thotmes III. Her military resources in the time of 
Menephta’s father are boastfully set forth in the poem of the 
Pentaur. 

The general locality of Goshen is well settled ; it was the east 
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ern or northeastern part of Egypt. The first syllable of the name 
is supposed to survive in the last syllable of the village of Fakoos ; 
and the “ Zoan” of the Scriptures was the Tanis of later times and 
the modern San. Goshen unquestionably included Wady Tumi- 
lat, the valley of the modern canal and railway, a narrow, fer- 
tile strip that shoots east from the Nile, tapers to a point, and fades 
out near the Crocodile Lake. Along this valley ran the ancient 
canal of the time of the Exodus, though not then, as afterward, 
extended to the Red Sea. : In this valley, some sixteen miles west 
of the lake, at the mound Abu Keskeb, most modern scholars have 
found the Rameses which was the starting-point of the Israelitish 
host. Situated on the canal, well toward the eastern border of the 
land, it was a natural rendezvous. Herr Brugsch’s departure from 
his own former view, and attempt to locate Rameses at San, is not 
necessitated by any discovery he has made,* while it greatly in- 
creases the difficulties. The general line of march is clearly indi- 
cated through Succoth to Etham “on the edge of the wilderness ” 
that lies east of Egypt, then by a “turn” to the Red Sea by a route 
probably not far from the line of the present railway from Ismailia 
to Suez. 

Much has been heard since 1874 of Herr Brugsch’s theory of a 
northeasterly journey, not through the Red Sea, but along the Ser- 
bonian Bog. The theory had been advanced by Hermann von der 
Hardt (1726), and was advocated at large by Schleiden many years 
ago. Brugsch has brought to it the luster of his name and the in- 
genuity of his learning. But he appears not to have carried with 
him either the leading German or English Egyptologists. The 
objections seem insuperable, while the arguments are specious 
rather than satisfactory, belonging to that species of literary leger- 


* Brugsch distinctly admits that the modern San was denominated in the inscrip- 
tions Zar, Zal, and (if we understand him) Zo'an, corresponding to the Scripture 
“ Zoan.” But he also finds another name, Pi-Ramses, “city of Rameses,” for the 
same place, or rather for “a distinct quarter of the city,” constructed by Rameses II. 
(See Brugsch’s “La Sortie des Hébreux,” p. 18.) Now, to say nothing of the non 
sequitur of insisting that the whole of the ancient city (older than the time of Abra- 
ham, Numbers xiii, 22) was now denominated by the name of this new “ quarter,” the 
identification which supposes two Scripture names, each of which occurs four or five 
times—once each in the same book of Numbers—without a hint of their identity, to 
designate one and the same place, introduces a confusion into the Scripture narrative 
not easily to be paralleled. It should be added that Rameses II was in the habit of 
inscribing his name everywhere. Says Mariette Bey, “ It is impossible, so to speak, 
to find a ruin in Egypt, or an ancient object, without reading his name there.” 
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demain wherewith a scholar at home in a given field can frame a 
plausible argument in any direction. A fundamental objection to 
his theory is the fact that the Yam Suph of the Hebrew, which he 
would transmute into the Serbonian Bog, was definitely settled by 
a body of Jewish scholars at Alexandria, who wrote in Greek when 
the Egyptian was a living tongue, and who in the Septuagint, 
finished two hundred years B. c., distinctly give it as the Red Sea. 
And the phrase occurs not alone, as Schleiden intimates, in the 
Jehovistic, but in the Elohistic portion of the Pentateuch. The 
attempt of any modern scholar to unsettle, by his derivations and 
speculations, such a weight of testimony, is more daring than hope- 
ful. Mr. Birch (“History of Egypt,” p. 141) speaks of “the difficulty 
of allowing the coincidence of some of the Hebrew and Egyptian 
names” as laid down by Brugsch ; and Mr. Poole (“‘ Contemporary 
Review,” March, 1879) demurs, on linguistic grounds, to the attempt 
to make Succoth from Zhokot, and Etham from Khetam ; while, 
moreover, Succoth is a good Hebrew word for “tents” or booths. 
We may mention also the extreme improbability of being able to 
trace after this vast interval a name (Succoth) attached to no natural 
object, but designating a camping-ground, or of now identifying a 
locality, like Etham, “in the edge of the wilderness,” which could 
have had no intrinsic importance to transmit its name and loca- 
tion. This also is a sufficient answer to those who expect us to 
find still existing the names for these and many other of the places 
in the Hebrew itinerary. The expectation is unreasonable. The 
“Edinburgh Review,” already referred to, endeavors with no little 
force to show that much of Brugsch’s route is a recent formation 
or deposit of the Nile ; and, with still more force, that the distances 
are wholly incompatible with the narrative—distances that “ would 
have tried the endurance of a picked German army to cover in the 
time. In the first three days eighty geographical miles, and in the 
second three (or at most four) days an equal distance, are supposed 
to have been covered by the fugitives,” consisting of men, women, 
children, and flocks, heavily burdened. Another instance of the 
confusion of his theory is found in the fact that while the Scripture 
speaks of Baal Zephon, which is “before (in front of) Pihahiroth,” 
Brugsch finds the former (says this writer) in “a great newly- 
formed sand-dune twenty-five [geographical] miles” away. Other 
grave objections might be mentioned, but these are surely enough. 
The alternative choice is the southern march toward the Gulf of 
Suez. Here, some writers (M. Ritt, M. de Lesseps, and others) have 
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endedvored to find a crossing of the marshes or by some narrow 
track (such as the heights of Serapeum or of Chaloof), assuming 
that the Red Sea then extended as far as the Bitter Lakes, if not 
to the Crocodile Lake. But, while it is not improbable that the 
drifting in of the sand may have somewhat lessened the northern 
extent of the sea or gulf, the notion that the gulf extended even to 
the Bitter Lakes during the present geologic period, or certainly dur- 
ing historic times, may be dismissed for two valid reasons : first, be- 
cause the heights between are a tertiary formation ; second, because 
the ancient canal, still to be traced not far north of the Gulf of 
Suez, was constructed there as early as the time of Darius—a proof 
that there then existed no natural connection between the Red Sea 
and the Bitter Lakes.* We can dismiss all theories of a crossing 
much north of the vicinity of Suez. 

But just south of Suez are found all the requisites of the Scrip- 
ture narrative—“ entangling land” and a wilderness to “shut them 
in,” a place of encampment “by the sea,” wind, high and low water, 
a possible passage, a practicable distance, and a natural connection 
with the subsequent journey. The landmarks are here, and ap- 
parently one of the names, “ Hahiroth,” in Ajrood, and the tra- 
ditional name of “ Moses’s Wells ” on the opposite shore. That the 
names should not be universally or generally traceable through the 
journey, except in some frequented watering-place like these, is per-t 
fectly natural in a region where there has never been a settled 
population. Names perish, though landmarks remain. 

At the northwestern side of the Gulf of Suez lies a plain ten 
miles long and nearly as broad. Accepting Ajrood at its northern 
extremity for Hahiroth (Pi-hahiroth, with the Egyptian article pre- 
fixed), where the name is handed down in connection with the deep 
well which made it a place of resort, “ Migdol ” may have been at 
Bir Suweis, two miles north of Suez, where are two wells of brack- 
ish water and a stone building of the seventeenth century, in a region 
where Seti I is shown by Chabas to have visited “ Maktal ” built 
over a well; and “Baal Zephon ” may well have been the high and 
precipitous mountain Jebel Atakah, the chief object in full view of 
Ajrood, shutting down sharply to the western shore some distance 
southwest of Suez, and sweeping off indefinitely westward. Here 
they were absolutely shut in by Jebel Atakah in front, and the sea 
on the east, extending two miles or more north of Suez and termi- 


* The detailed proof of this and some other points can not be given here, but may 
be found in the author’s “ From Egypt to Sinai.” 
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nating in a marshy region, and with the enemy in the rear. The 
Gulf of Suez is, for variableness of depth, a singular body of water. 
In a line running southeast from the town, directly toward “the 
wells of Moses,” is a comparatively shallow region where at low 
tide the Arabs have always, prior to the dredging of a channel for 
the ship-canal, been in the habit of fording the gulf, and where 
they now pass, after crossing the dredged channel with a boat. 
This passage is now a little less than three miles in length, with 
much deeper water on each side. When a northeasterly wind con- 
curs with low tide on the one hand, or a strong southerly wind with 
high tide on the other, the difference in depth, as shown by the 
Maritime Canal Company’s chart, amounts to ten feet and seven 
inches. The Scripture narrative distinctly introduces the wind, 
which blew “all that night and made the sea dry” (Ex. xiv, 21), 
and again says in the sequel (xv, 10), “Thou didst blow with thy 
-wind, the sea covered them.”* The distance across and the time 
assigned, as shown by Dr. Robinson in detail, would correspond 
with what was practicable for such a host. “The waters were a 
wall unto them on their right hand and on their left,” that is, com- 
pletely protected their flanks from attack. With the morning light 
came the returning tide and changing wind, and the fate which 
Napoleon narrowly escaped at another ford two miles north befell 
the Egyptian army. 

When fairly across, the Israelites were but three or four miles 
from Moses’s Wells ; indeed, their front ranks would be wellnigh 
there. Another point on the march is ascertainable beyond reason- 
able doubt, namely, the “ encampment by the sea.” And the way 
to this spot is unmistakable, shut in on the west by the sea, and on 
the east by the impassable Et-Tih mountain-range. The mterme- 
diate points, before reaching the encampment by the sea, are not 
difficult to determine by the distances and other circumstances. 
Elim is found at Wady Gharandel, with its somewhat copious water- 
supply, still oozing forth from several springs, and its palm-trees, 
living and dead, not quite so numerous as then—“ threescore and 
ten.” Marah is not quite so clearly at Hawwarah. The route from 
the sea to Sinai is, in its main features, not difficult to determine. 


* It has sometimes been objected as an inconsistency to recognize the introduc- 
tion of a natural cause here. Bat the inconsistency would be in not recognizing a 
fact explicitly asserted in the narrative itself. The prevalent winds are north or 
northwest winds, but “the most terrible,” says M. Mauriac, the engineer of the Canal 
Company, are “ those from the southwest,” which would accompany the returning tide. 
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Unless they retraced their steps from the sea, which is not to be 
unnecessarily assumed, their journey would lie over the plain of El 
Murkha along the coast, a plain which would correspond to the 
Desert of Sin, and, by reason of the oppressiveness of a spot where 
my thermometer on the 11th of February, 1874, rose to 96° at noon 
(though but 44° by the sea in the morning), would explain the first 
“murmuring” of Israel. A part of the host may have struck di- 
agonally across the plain into Wady Shellal, and so past Wady Mag- 
hara—then probably deserted by the Egyptians—through Mukatteb 
to Wady Feiran. But the more encumbered portion and their 
“wagons” would have gone along the seacoast (a weary journey) to 
the mouth of Wady Feiran, a valley ranging in width from half a 
mile to two miles or more, and inclosed by high, precipitous walls. 
By the route thus indicated, a carriage can be driven all the way 
from the Wells of Moses by way of Wadys Feiran and es Sheikh to 
Mount Sinai.* Feiran preserves the ancient name (transferred) of 
the northern desert of Paran or Pharan. They would hardly fail to ` 
make a camping-ground at the great oasis of Feiran, where a fine 
brook flows along, and a palm-grove, two miles long, is succeeded 
by a grove of tamarisks, and where the Bedouins still raise wheat- 
crops, and gather dates and gum-arabic. Just before arriving there 
is a natural location for “Rephidim” and the struggle with Ama- 
lek, after a journey (from the encampment by the sea) singularly 
destitute of water-supplies, and therefore attended with distress. 
Serbal, just south, has been held by some for Sinai. But no one 
who has made the exceedingly difficult and toilsome ascent (as did 
the present writer), and has noted the entire absence of either 
camping or standing ground for a great company in any such 
proximity to the mountain as the narrative requires, will for a 
moment accept the claims as compared with those of the commonly 
received Sinai, namely, Gebel Musa, or rather its northern peak, Ras 
Sufsafeh. This lies some thirty miles (by a winding way) south- 
east, and meets all the conditions of the law-giving and the sojourn 
of some months: the great plain on which two million people could 
stand, and see the top of the mountain that rises sharply from the 


* Wellsted comments admirably on the correspondence in the time of march; fif- ` 
teen hours is the distance to Hawwarah, on which they spent three days. “If they 
marched five hours on each of the three days, traveling with their baggage and effects 
that would be as much as we could expect. . . . From Ras Selima [the encampment 
by the sea] to Mount Sinai are expressly made five more stations. We used twenty- 
five hours, which gives for the Israelites, again, five days’ marches of five hours each.” 
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southeastern terminus of the plain ; large adjacent valleys; several 
little streams and fountains; more or less pasturage on the hill-tops 
and in the valleys ; a soil in many spots capable of cultivation, and 
still producing large growths of various kinds of trees. 

It is important to add that along many of the valleys of the 
Sinaitic Peninsula, notwithstanding the reckless havoc long made 
and still making annually by the Bedouins for charcoal, a very con- 
siderable number of trees are to be seen. The most abundant are 
the acacia, or “ shittim-wood ” of the Pentateuch. In some valleys 
(such as Wadys Gineh, or Igneh, and Sa’al) I counted several hun- 
dred in a grove, some of them large enough to furnish the planks 
of the tabernacle—“ ten cubits” in length and “a cubit and a half” 
in breadth (Ex. xxvi, 16). The mines and remains of ash-heaps, in 
some places now wholly bare, indicate a much greater growth in 
former times. It may be added that in this region the writer and 
his company passed by or through valleys where, as we judged upon 
the spot, large numbers of cattle could have found pasturage when 
the vegetation, then (in February) just springing above the surface, 
should have grown ; and in some instances we saw flocks of sheep 
and goats busily nibbling high up among the rocks, where from 
below we had no suspicion of any vegetation. Besides such occa- 
sional flocks, and the camels of the Arabs, and asses at Feiran and 
Sinai, we also encountered (though the time of year was against us) 
the ibex, jerboa, hare, lizard (of large size), pigeon, raven, hawk, 
and small birds of various kinds, besides tracks of other animals, 
and at Arbain, near Sinai, the skin of a leopard recently killed. 

Beyond Sinai the route of the Israelites is difficult to trace, for 
want of absolutely certain landmarks in the narrative. Whether 
Hudherah represents Hazeroth is questioned, and that the stone 
circles of Erweis el Ebeirig, discovered by Palmer (and visited by 
the writer), are to be connected with Kibroth Hattaavah, “the 
graves of lust,” is thus far a doubtful speculation. Yet there is 
nothing incredible in the supposition of finding remains of the He- 
brews, inasmuch as there are certainly in the peninsula much older 
remains of the Egyptians, including the name of the greatest pyra- 
mid-builder, at Maghara, together with trinkets and fragments of 
vessels found around the Egyptian temple at Surabit el Khadim. 
The characteristic Hebrew abstinence from carvings and inscrip- 
tions is so far unfavorable to the expectation. Yet a great com- 
pany of people, with all their portable effects, stationary at times 
for months, would in all probability have left some of those effects, 
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discoverable if we but knew where to look. But the sharp eyes of 
the Arabs have been for ages everywhere on the surface, and the 
region around Sinai, the most hopeful place, has been occupied by” 
hermits and monks for fourteen hundred years or more. Any trace 
of Israel must be below the surface. 

One who studies the map and traverses the region will naturally 
believe that from Sinai the route followed the great Wady Sa/al, 
and possibly the parallel Wady Biyar to the north, and emerged 
somewhere near the northern extremity of the Gulf of Akabah. In- 
deed, one encampment, before Kadesh, was at Ezion-gaber upon 
that gulf (Num. xxxiii, 36). This, however, appears to have been 
near the end of their wandering. They were at Kadesh also near 
the beginning of the forty years (Num. xiii, 86). For thirty-seven 
years we have no record of them except the table of their encamp- 
ments in Numbers. This list may indicate rather the movements 
of the headquarters. We naturally suppose (with Fries, Kurtz, 
and Schultz) that the necessities of subsistence would lead to a dis- 
persion of the host through the more fertile regions in the “ wilder- 
ness of Paran,” in the numerous valleys that admit of cultivation 
or afford pasturage, principally on its northern border, which still 
show multitudes of ancient ruins, more or less elaborate, the tokens 
of a former unknown occupancy. Two principal claims are made 
for the site of Kadesh, which was the place of repeated visits and 
of final departure : one by Dr. Robinson, at Ain el Weibeh, on the 
western edge of the Arabah, or Ghor, for which the definite and 
positive reasons are very slight ; the other at Ain Gadiz, some forty 
or fifty miles farther west, to which the distance is thought to be 
an objection, but for which several positive reasons are offered. If 
- this were accepted, the several stations across the desert to Kadesh 
would easily correspond to certain stations indicated in the Peutin- 
ger tables, or the ancient but much later Roman road from Akaba 
northwesterly into Wady Mayin, and thence northward by the 
modern route. It is “eleven days’ journey from Horeb to Ka- 
desh” (Deut. i, 2). If this be the actual Kadesh, it is easy to see 
the impracticability of the people’s forcing their way, as they once 
attempted (Num. xiv, 44, 45), directly north into Palestine through 
a region of strongholds occupied by a warlike people ;* and the 


* Within a very limited area in the Negeb, or south country, and just north of the 
desert, there are still to be seen the ruins of five considerable towns: El Birein, El 
Abdeh, El Aujeh, Sebaita, and Ruhaibeh. Robinson conjectures the former popula- 
tion of Ruhaibeh alone at from twelve to fifteen thousand. All these lie within a 
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military wisdom of the final circuit whereby Joshua struck Pales- 
tine on its eastern border, suddenly planted himself in its center, 
and subdued it in detail. 

The water-supply of this whole region, though scanty, is much 
more considerable than has usually been represented. In the Sina- 
itic Peninsula, Rev. F. W. Holland, who has traveled over it more 
than any other European, declares himself able to count twenty 
streams which are perennial, except in unusually dry seasons. The 
present writer and his company saw on their way nine running 
streams, larger or smaller, and seven other springs, besides moist 
places where water could have been found by digging, and they 
passed in the near vicinity of at least nine more places of water-sup- 
ply. We saw also a natural reservoir in Wady Macheira, and a small- 
er one in Hebran. Burkhardt tells of several southeast of El Murkha, 
Schubert of one farther south, and Stephens of one near Wady 
Shellal. The immediate vicinity of Sinai is well supplied with 
streams, springs, and wells. The Desert of Et Tih, north of the 
Sinaitic Peninsula, is skirted by several springs on its southern and 
its northern edges, and at least six on its eastern border, while on 
or near the middle line are wells at Mabbuk, and in Wady Kubab 
(according to Rüppell), the two deep wells at Nukhl, the Bir el 
Achmar of Seetzen, Russegger’s wells of Redschin, Bir Kureis, Bir 
Themed, a well in Wady Tamat, and the wells at Akaba, where 
also fresh water oozes from the banks of the sea at low tide. There 
are other more or less permanent water-supplies in the wadys, espe- 
pecially after rains—e. g., in Wadys Gudheirah, Garaiyeh, Layaneh, 
at Ras es Sat, and elsewhere. There were cisterns formerly at 
= Wady Maghara (in the peninsula), and, as Brugsch thought, a great 

reservoir made by a dam across the deep valley. We saw a num- 
ber of reservoirs thus formed in the south country, and water stand- 
ing in pools in two wadys of the desert. In a passage in Numbers 
xxi, 18, we even read of the children of Israel digging a well. 

The whole region in the peninsula and the desert north is suffi- 
ciently forlorn and forbidding, in parts “a great and terrible wil- 
derness.” After a journey through this region with various détours, 
undertaken with special reference to the conformity of the narra- 
tion to the region, and on the constant lookout for water, pasturage, 


space of about twelve miles by twenty, the southernmost being not much more than 
fifteen miles from the desert. Within that entire space there is perhaps not one per 
manent dwelling now. 
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and the means of subsistence, the writer found that conformity 
much more striking, even, than he had anticipated. He reached 
substantially the same conclusion with Wellsted, that with sufficient 
care there is “no reason why there should have been a lack of 
_ water,” ordinarily—although at times great straits must occur—but 
that the grand and constant difficulty would have been to find a 
supply of food. This difficulty seems insuperable. One can not 
conceive how even the genius of Napoleon could have contrived 
under the circumstances to provide a year’s subsistence for such a 
mixed multitude, had they been but a fifth of the estimated num- 
ber. And the writer’s conclusion was that, in this respect, quite as 
much as in any other, the narrative is singularly consistent, in indi- 
eating only occasionally a lack of water, and extraordinary supplies, 
but in asserting the continuance of a supernatural supply of food 
through almost the entire time and journey, namely, from the wil- 
derness of Sin “till they came unto the borders of the land of 
Canaan.” 
S. C. BARTLETT. 
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